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Introduction 

Reference  is  often  made  to  particular  characten sties  and  qualities  of 
Christianity  in  the  Highland  setting,  in  those  areas  of  Scotland’s 
Gaidhealtachd  which  had  experienced  political  sanctions  and  penalties, 
military  defeat,  economic  attrition  and  collapse,  and  social  dislocation.1 
Tire  festival  of  the  “Communion  Season”  - in  Gaelic  Na  h-Orduighecm 
- has  been  a conspicuous  element  of  Highland  and  latterly  Hebridean 
Christianity.  Held  once  or  twice  a year  in  presbytenan  communities  by 
the  late  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  - in  some  parishes  in  the 
northern  Highlands  only  once  in  every  two  or  three  years  - the  occasion 
drew  comment,  usually  from  outsiders  and  always  in  English,  on  social 
details  such  as  tire  large  numbers  of  people  involved,  itself  a rare 
phenomenon  before  the  development  of  regular  and  passable  lines  of 
communication  such  as  the  railways.2  Comment  from  participants  on 
what  was  clearly  an  intensity  and  spirituality  experienced  in  such 
gathenngs  is  rarely  found  and  is  not  conspicuous  in  print. 

In  the  large  and  scattered  parishes  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  it 
was  practicable  and  deemed  desirable  to  avoid  frequent  celebration  of 
Holy  Communion.  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  settled 
practice  evolved  of  holding  a “communion  season”,  beginning  on  the 
Thursday  with  preparatory  services  and  concluding  with  a thanksgiving 
service  on  the  Monday  with  the  Communion  Service  itself  on  the 
Sunday.  These  were  public  occasions  and  were  attended  by  large 
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numbers,  occasionally  counted  in  thousands  rather  than  hundreds 
according  to  witnesses,  when  people  moved  in  from  all  the  parishes  in 
the  presbytery  and  from  further  afield.3  Other  notable  features  were  the 
use  of  the  preaching  tent  set  up  in  the  open  air,  and  the  role  of  the 
‘Men”  or  self-appointed  lay  preachers.  These  occasions  had  their 
social  as  well  as  spintual  advantages  and  yet  the  commitment  and 
intensity  of  feeling  of  past  generations  for  the  Communion  Season  is 
rarely  descnbed.  The  Rev.  Dr  Norman  MacLeod  (1783-1862),  known 
to  his  own  and  later  generations  as  the  “Fnend  of  the  Gaels”  (more 
commonly  in  the  Gaelic  form  Cciraid  nan  Gaidheal)  for  his  work  for 
education  and  famine  relief  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  descnbed  a 
Communion  in  the  pansh  of  Dun  vegan  in  1 824: 

The  Communion  was  administered  in  a field  close  to  the  bunal- 
ground  of  Kilmuir...  The  scene  on  tins  day  was  most 
impressive  and  solemn.  The  place  chosen  was  singularly  fitted 
for  such  an  occasion,  being  a natural  amphitheatre  around 
which  the  people  sat.  It  was  calculated  there  were  upwards  of 
three  thousand  people  present;  and  a more  attentive  and 
seemingly  devout  congregation  I have  seldom  witnessed 
assembled.4 

For  all  his  loyalty  to  his  fellow  Gaels,  MacLeod  seems  detached 
and  not  inclined  to  enlarge  on  the  virtues  apparent  in  the  scene.  By 
contrast,  a rare  and  significant  insight  into  the  spintual  and  social  role 
of  the  Communion  Season  is  offered  in  an  essay  written  in  Gaelic  by  a 
devout  Skyeman  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  looking  back  to  his 
youth  in  the  1860s  in  north  Skye.  Donald  Macphie  was  bom  at  Roag, 
Dunvegan,  in  1852.  After  training  in  Glasgow  and  one  or  two  teaching 
appointments,  he  became  headmaster  of  Cumbernauld  School  where  he 
spent  most  of  his  professional  career.  He  was  a keen  supporter  of  An 
Comunn  Gaidhealach  which  had  been  founded  in  Oban  in  1891,  and 
he  edited  their  monthly  magazine  An  Ded-Greine  from  1910  until  his 


3 J.  Kennedy.  The  Days  of  the  Fathers , 86-88.  113-15;  D.  Sage.  Memorabilia 
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death  in  1922.*  5 Here  and  elsewhere,  he  published  a considerable 
amount  of  Gaelic  prose  He  was  concerned  to  promote  the  use  of 
Gaelic  (in  line  with  the  objectives  of  An  Cotminn  Gcudhealcich ) and  to 
preserve  its  quality  of  grammar,  syntax  and  idiom.  He  wrote  in  a 
formal  and  rhetorical  and  by  then  restricted  and  old-fashioned  style 
which  was  more  typical  of  a language  register  used  by  the  Reformed 
Church  for  preaching.  Often  referred  to  as  G idhlig  a ' Bhiobaill  - in 
contrast  to  G idhlig  taobh  an  teine , or  “fireside  Gaelic”  - it  provides 
an  important  socio-linguistic  dimension  to  Donald  Macphie’s  essay  on 
the  “Communion  Season  in  the  Island”  in  which  he  descnbes  the  week- 
ions;  succession  of  services  of  the  communion  season  in  a Free  Church 
community  in  Skye. 

His  essay  appeared  twice,  firstly  in  Eilean  a'  Ched  The  Isle  of 
Mist , published  in  1917  for  the  benefit  of  Skye  people  away  from  home 
and  on  war  service,  and  secondly  in  Voices  from  the  Hills , published 
by  An  Comunn  Gaidhealach  to  commemorate  its  Gaelic  Rally  in 
1927. 6 The  formal  and  learned  style  of  Donald  Macphie’s  essay  and  its 
high  language  and  consciously  differentiated  register  suited  these 
publications,  and  it  is  probably  because  of  this  old-fashioned  style  that, 
this  piece  of  wnting  has  disappeared  from  view.  It  merits  our  attention 
for  the  messages  and  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  it  and  a 
verbatim  translation  is  offered  here. 

Text 

The  Communion  Season  in  the  Island 

It  is  about  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  service  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
used  to  be  held  in  many  areas  of  the  Highlands,  and  there  is  no  other 
religious  service  that  will  endure  so  long  in  the  memories  of  the  people 
nor  one  that  will  leave  a savour  so  fragrant  after  it.  It  arouses  a 
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particular  reverence  among  young  and  old  such  as  will  rarely  be  found 
elsewhere. 

A sunny  day  without  a breath  of  wind  - the  whole  parish  at  peace, 
though  the  weather  is  especially  good  for  work  - the  folk  in  their 
Sunday  best,  groups  here  and  there  moving  quietly  along  the  roads,  or 
on  the  tracks  over  the  sides  of  the  mountains  - every  one  of  them 
making  straight  for  the  same  destination,  and  all  tins  on  a week  day! 
What  does  it  all  mean9  The  Philistines  of  England  and  the  Lowlands 
will  say  that  it  is  only  a waste  of  time  - a neglect  of  the  opportunity 
that  good  weather  gave  to  people  to  be  labouring  about  the  croft  or 
fishing.  It  is  not  easy  for  people,  raised  among  the  bustle  and  the 
business  of  the  cities,  to  believe  that  they  ought  to  dedicate  any  days 
excepting  only  the  Sabbath  to  spiritual  matters;  and  even  that  very  day 
is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  amidst  craiturs  that  have  given 
themselves  over,  body  and  soul,  to  Mammon.  Esteem  for  the  religious 
habits  revered  by  Gaels,  and  by  many  Lowlanders  some  fifty  years  ago 
is  now  rare  among  them.  Those  who  will  not  accept  their  new  ways  are 
looked  on  as  narrow  in  their  views.  It  may  be  that  areas  of  the 
Highlands  are  following  the  example  of  the  Lowlanders  respecting  this, 
as  they  do  in  other  matters  without  reaping  much  benefit.  The  Gael 
should  be  zealous  about  his  own  life  and  ways,  not  only  in  respect  of 
religion  but  about  other  things  winch  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  just 
now. 

But  let  us  consider  this  day  - the  Fast  Day  - as  it  used  to  be  held. 
Most  of  the  people  prepare  for  it  as  though  it  were  the  Sabbath  itself. 
The  residents  of  the  lower  part  of  the  parish  - at  least  the  elderly  - 
must  make  preparation  for  the  road.  The  man  who  would  have  a cart 
and  a garron  would  give  an  invitation  to  any  one  who  would  be  too  frail 
to  walk.  As  for  young  lads  and  girls,  walking  ten  or  a dozen  miles 
would  not  bother  them  in  the  least.  For  one  tiling,  they  were  on  a course 
of  duty,  the  crowd  of  them  together  going  up  the  road  at  their  ease, 
conversing  the  length  of  the  way,  or  perhaps  sitting  down  on  a bank  for 
a little  while  after  refreshing  themselves  from  a nearby,  gushing  well  of 
pure  water.  Whether  it  was  what  lay  ahead  or  the  expectation  of 
meeting  old  friends  that  was  uppermost  in  their  minds,  we  cannot  say. 
But  should  they  notice  it,  the  surrounding  view  might  fill  their  hearts 
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with  joy.  Does  not  the  very  moor,  though  from  time  to  time  gloomy  to 
the  eye,  at  other  times,  as  in  this  season,  bloom  with  heather  and  moss 
and  plants9  - yellow  and  green  clumps  shimmering  more  beautifully 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Far  off  are  the  rugged,  rocky  pinnacles  of  the 
mountains,  as  if  merged  with  the  sky  - a soft  shadow  like  a purple  dye 
on  their  face.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  measure  of  the  significance  of 
tins  spectacle  - glorious,  extensive,  filled  with  the  mystery  of  the  things 
that  are  hidden  - will  deeply  affect  a people  on  whom  was  bestowed  in 
no  small  measure  a sense  of  the  sacred.  It  has  often  been  noted  by  those 
who  study  the  minds  of  their  fellow  creatures  that  there  is  an  order  of 
fellowship  between  the  folk  of  the  northern  Highlands  and  of  the  islands 
and  the  creation  of  Nature  before  their  eyes  - namely  the  elements;  the 
darkness  lying  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountains;  the  shadows  crossing 
the  mountain-faces;  the  plaintive  sound  of  the  waves  or  howling  of  the 
ocean  as  it  chums  in  the  depth  of  the  caverns.  But  the  soul  will  also  be 
responding  to  the  tranquillity  which  falls  on  Nature  in  its  own  season  as 
happens  at  this  time. 

The  Fast  Day  is  the  great  day  of  preparation  for  the  Holy  Feast  that 
is  before  them  on  the  Sabbath.  The  church  will  be  full  with  a 
congregation,  peaceable  and  sedate.  A minister  from  another  pansh 
will  preach,  and  certainly  he  is  the  one  who  needs  to  be  careful  lest  a 
single  syllable  falls  from  his  lips  which  would  offend  the  worthy  folk 
who  are  sitting  near  to  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  circle  of  the  elders.  They  are 
so  well  versed  in  the  Truth;  their  judgement  is  so  acute  that  it  is  not 
every  minister  who  would  have  the  audacity  to  give  the  least  hint  of 
going  against  views  winch  took  hold  of  them  from  the  day  they  first 
gained  spiritual  awareness.  Let  the  divines  of  the  colleges  dispute  as 
they  might,  these  worthy  people  established  their  life’s  hope  upon  an 
immovable  foundation.  Let  others  sail  as  they  are  driven  by 
contemporary  currents,  their  anchorage  is  secure,  and  their  spiritual  life 
is  tied  to  it. 

Usually  Friday  is  the  day  of  the  question-meeting  - a day  very 
much  enjoyed  by  the  people.  It  is  particularly  the  “Day  of  the  Men”,  as 
they  are  called  - Godly  men  from  the  district,  or  brethren  from  a distant 
pansh.  They  are  eloquent  and  well-known  locally.  Their  witness  is  not 
kept  hidden.  How  could  it  be,  since  they  are  recognised  as  people  who 
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have  spent  so  much  time  in  self-examination9  Some  will  accuse  them  of 
being  inflated  with  spiritual  pride,  but  it  may  be  said  that  there  has 
flourished  in  them  powers  denied  to  others,  powers  that  make  them 
equipped  for  the  duty  of  their  calling.  It  might  be  that  they  do  not  have 
much  knowledge  of  books,  nor  of  matters  that  perplex  those  who  stnve 
with  worldly  affairs.  There  is  one  book  in  which  they  are  extremely 
knowledgeable  and  they  have  much  of  it  by  rote  - the  Book  of  books  If 
there  is  another  book  open  for  them,  it  is  the  book  of  sorrow  and  mental 
torment  - a book  that  is  for  some  inseparable  from  day-to-day  life.  In  a 
sense,  it  could  be  said  that  these  are  mankind’s  only  books. 

On  Friday,  the  men  have  the  field  to  themselves.  The  minister  is 
only  as  an  overseer  for  the  meeting,  although  he  will  tidy  up  at  the  aid 
of  the  service  opinions  that  have  been  put  before  the  listeners.  As  he 
looks  around,  he  will  ask  one  of  the  “Men”  to  nse  - “Would  you  stand, 
Kenneth”.  Dear  Kenneth  will  not  be  too  willing;  he  deems  himself 
unworthy,  but  refusal  is  out  of  the  question.  At  length,  he  will  throw  lus 
plaid  across  his  shoulder;  he  will  rake  fingers  through  cnnkled,  grey 
but  nevertheless  lustrous  hair  - a charming  man  though  his  face  is 
covered  with  the  wnnkles  of  age,  and  dned  by  rain  and  wind  and  sun, 
and  with  the  struggle  against  the  poverty  and  scarcity  of  his  lot.  The 
discerning  eye  would  see  the  spint  of  humility  in  Ins  person,  the  result 
of  him  having  stnven  with  deep  things.  He  will  rise  shyly,  as  though 
under  a huge  burden  with  the’ duty  that  he  has  undertaken,  and  every 
eye  in  the  congregation  will  be  on  him.  Perhaps  he  was  anxious  on 
account  of  some  spintual  point  or  other,  and  he  wanted  enlightenment 
from  the  brethren.  He  would  get  that  and  renewal  as  well.  Afterwards, 
one  man  after  another  would  nse,  and  scrutinise  each  point  and  idea.  In 
support  of  his  opinion,  he  would  reveal  his  own  life  expenence  - the 
life  expenence  of  one  who  is  always  in  the  veiled  abode  of  the  Most 
High. 

The  “Men”  in  the  Highlands  are  accused  of  being  narrow  in  their 
views  and  that  spintual  pride  gets  the  upper  hand  over  them.  Let  that 
be  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  moral  conduct  is  one  with 
their  confession.  They  have  dedicated  their  mind  and  spirit  to  pondenng 
on  the  Truth  and  this  rules  each  step  of  their  coming  and  going.  There 
is  no  one  who  has  heard  one  of  them  striving  in  prayer  that  would  not 
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recognise  this.  Their  prayer  of  supplication  is  full  of  the  mystical  in 
their  life;  sincere,  significant  with  the  import  which  comes  from 
pondering  the  invisible  - an  entreaty,  coloured  by  an  awareness,  of 
life’s  end,  humble  in  its  petition,  meek  in  spirit,  but  full  of  the  hope  on 
which  they  took  a hold  in  the  beginning.  Each-  one  of  the  listeners  sees 
their  manner  in  that  prayer  as  in  a mirror,  for  in  it  is  the  overflowing  of 
the  soul  of  the  person  who  knows  every  step  of  the  way.  It  may  be  that 
it  was  the  prayer  of  an  uneducated  man  - as  the  world  will  judge 
learning  - but  it  will  reveal  the  fruit  of  the  struggle  of  which  he  is  not 
ignorant,  and  it  is  wanned  with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spint.  Many  of 
the  old  graceful  customs  are  decaying  in  our  time  but  the  state  of  the 
country  is  not  improving. 

The  Sabbath  Day  is  the  great  day  of  the  Sacramental  Feast.  The 
congregation  will  be  greater  than  on  the  other  days,  and  if  the  weather 
is  at  all  suitable,  a tent  will  be  set  up  on  a green  field,  often  at  the  foot 
of  a slope.  The  “tables”  are  covered  with  linen  cloth  as  white  as  newly- 
fallen  snow,  but  they  will  be  empty  at  the  start  - until  the  invitation 
comes.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  two  thousand  in  the  audience  - 
the  hill'  covered  with  young  folk,  and  girls,  every  one  of  them  as 
beautiful  in  their  outfit  as  any  city  lass.  The  white  mutches  are  not  seen 
today  on  the  old  women  as  was  customary,  though  it  was  a fair  sight  at 
the  time.  In  their  place  have  come  feathers  and  nbbons  and  flowers  and 
other  gaudy  things.  Some  of  our  readers  will  surely  remember  how  the 
old  ministers  would  blast  the  people  of  the  “gum  floors”  and  of  the 
creaking  boots.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  not  all  the  ones  sitting  so 
sedately  on  the  green  have  surrendered  to  the  vow  which  is  in  the  hearts 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  It  would  be  a miracle  if  it  were  otherwise. 
When  patience  begins  to  fail,  now  and  again  one  or  two  rise  up  out  of 
the  congregation  for  to  take  a walk  behind  the  hill,  for  the  service  lasts 
from  twelve  to  five  o’clock  But  most  remain  until  the  end  of  the  feast  - 
some  of  them  like  the  company  at  the  pool  of  Siloam,  waiting  for  the 
power  that  comes  from  the  spint  of  the  living  God.  A sensible  person 
cannot  look  on  this  sort  of  people  but  with  respect  - a people  in  a state 
of  mind  that  only  he  who  has  felt  it  in  his  own  life  will  understand. 
Before  the  minister  gives  an  invitation  to  the  table  to  the  flock  who 
desue  to  partake  fittingly  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  he  declares  fearlessly 


the  marks  of  the  people  who  are  suited  and  of  the  ones  who  are  not 
Tares  may  not  be  amongst  the  wheat  crop.  The  boundary  is  clear.  It  is 
then  that  anxiety  of  spirit  begins  among  the  communicants  and  it  is  no 
wonder  though  they  would  be  thinking  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
privilege  after  listening  to  fiery  words.  But  supplication  will  be  added 
to  the  bidding,  and  while  the  psalm  is  being  sung,  one  man  will  come 
forward,  quietly,  by  himself.  The  rest  will  follow  him  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  solemn  sacrament  will  commence.  No  customs  are  followed 
besides  the  practice  of  the  first  supper,  and  no  flourishes  of  any  sort  are 
seen.  Everything  is  simple  and  in  due  order. 

Now  when  it  is  considered  that  the  service  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
begins  on  Thursday  and  concludes  on  Monday  evening,  and  also  that 
about  a dozen  sermons  will  be  delivered,  it  is  evident  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  week  will  be  very  great  and  heavy  for  the  minister 
who  takes  on  the  burden  of  die  holy  service.  The  flock  will  expect  him 
to  choose  leaders  who  will  nourish  diem  with  die  true  manna,  for  they 
are  so  shrewd  in  dieir  judgement  and  so  informed  in  spintual  matters 
diat  it  is  not  every  minister  who  will  satisfy  them.  They  come  to  the 
feast  in  pursuit  of  spintual  renewal,  and  the  messenger  must  be  a 
worthy  man  who  has  delved  deeply  into  die  mystery  diat  surrounds 
dieir  life  - a man  who  has  suffered  in  Ins  own  spint  - hot,  as  it  were, 
from  the  anvil  if  he  is  to  expect  diat  Ins  tidings  will  be  agreeable  to 
those  awaiting  them.  Lf  it  happens  diat  diey  are  disappointed,  diey  will 
not  say  much  about  die  sermon  at  die  time.  It  has  been  weighed  in  die 
balance  and  it  has  been  found  wanting.  The  silence,  sometimes,  is 
eloquent. 

The  one  who  did  not  err  knows  diat.  Ins  sermon  was  agreeable  to 
diem  when  he  gets  a warm  handshake  at  die  parting,  and  when  he  hears 
the  words:  “Don’t  be  long  in  coming  again”.  We  need  say  no  more 
about  the  hospitality  that  is  provided  among  fnends  in  the  communion 
season.  The  whole  kingdom  knows  about  it.  Tins  is  the  kind  of  people  — 
artless,  and  poor  in  their  lot,  but  endowed  in  other  respects  — diat 
outsiders  consider  superstitious,  ignorant  and  bound  by  a narrowness 
of  mind!  There  is  never  a mention  of  the  narrow  formality  to  which 
diey  themselves  are  tied  Those  people  have  built  their  hope  on  things 
that  are  eternal.  Though  their  minds  were  never  sharpened  in  colleges 
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of  education,  there  is  a sharp  edge  to  them  in  spite  of  that,  and  the  one 
who  comes  into  contact  with  them  will  find  that  out.  They  are  examples 
to  the  generation  to  come.  They  gave  beauty  to  Gaelic  and  to  its  power 
of  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Do  the  Churches  understand  the 
matter9  Will  they  take  timely  advice9 

Discussion 

Donald  Macphie’s  essay  supplies  an  extremely  unusual  and  perhaps 
unique  word  picture  of  the  “Communion  Season”  in  the  Hebndes,  an 
institution  strongly  charactensing  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
Presbytenamsm  and  exerting  a powerful  influence  on  the  life  of  Gaelic 
Scotland.  There  are  other  contemporary  descriptions  available  in  pnnt 
but  none  provides  quite  the  same  remarkable  insights  that  are  also 
sympathetic  and,  by  implication,  not  exclusively  those  of  the  author  but 
of  devout  Gaels.7  The  sympathetic  treatment  is  significant,  not  only  as 
the  tone  that  we  might  expect  of  an  essay  in  Gaelic,  but  also  because  of 
the  received  opinion  evident  in  many  accounts  of  Highland 
evangelicalism  and  religious  revivals.  Both  before  and  after  the 
Disruption,  the  Established  Church  often  displayed  an  open  aversion  to 
the  revivalist  movement  and  to  its  styles  of  evangelical  missionary 
preaching.  Many  ministers  were  opposed  particularly  to  the  lay 
preachers  of  the  revivalist  movement  - the  “Men”  - who  were  notably 
anti-authoritanan  in  their  attacks  on  traditional  leaders  and  anti-clencal 
in  their  open  and  explicit  cnticisms  of  Moderate  ministers. 
Traditionally  termed  the  “Men”  - na  Dcioine  - to  distinguish  them 
simply  from  the  Ministers,  they  were  known  for  their  often  charismatic 
presence,  their  extemp  on  sati  on  and  fervour  in  prayer,  their  austerity  of 
behaviour,  their  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  and  their  preference  for 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Scnptures.8  Macphie  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  “Men’  while  acknowledging  the  antipathy 

E g-  T Brown,  Annals  of  the  Disruption  (Edinburgh,  1892),  673-5,  for  a 
description  of  a Communion  service  at  Snizort  in  Skye;  a brief  but  markedly 

sympathetic  account  is  R.F.  Forbes,  “A  Highland  Sacrament”,  The  Celtic  Monthly  i 
(1893),  61-62. 

* J.  Kennedy,  The  Days  of  the  Fathers , 86-93;  J.  Machines,  The  Evangelical 
\ lovement  in  t he  H ighlands  of  Scotland  (Aberdeen,  1 95 1 ),  2 1 1 - 1 6. 
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and  hostility  which  they  had  aroused.  He  concedes  that  they  had  been 
cnticised  for  being  narrow  in  their  views  and  “inflated  with  spintual 
pride”,  but  emphasizes  their  humility  (spwracl  na  h-moslachd)  and 
moral  uprightness.  His  account  confirms  that  they  had  by  this  time 
established  the  exclusive  pnvilege  of  speaking  at  the  Fnday  “Question 
Meetings”,  and  adds  significantly  that  it  is  called  the  “Day  of  the  Men 
- L nan  Daoine  His  treatment  of  the  character  of  the  “Men”  leaves 
an  impression  of  a modem  evangelist  grafted  onto  the  Gaelic  tradition 
of  the  seer. 

An  example  of  a contemporary  description  of  the  Communion,  in 
this  case  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  and  dated  January  1836,  serves 
to  illustrate  this  tinge  of  antipathy  within  the  Established  Church.  The 
author  might  be  assumed  to  be  a sympathetic  observer  and  participant; 
he  was  the  Rev.  James  McLauchlan,  the  minister  of  Moy  and 
Dalarossie  in  Strathspey  and  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas 
McLauchlan,  the  noted  Celtic  scholar  and  evangelical  preacher  who  left 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  Disruption: 

The  sacrament  is  dispensed  once  each  year,  and  is  generally 
attended  by  all  the  neighbouring  panshes,  so  that  on  the 
Sabbath  the  number  is  seldom  less  than  5000.  As  in  most  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  there  is  a meeting  for  discussing  religious 
topics  on  the  Fnday  before  the  Communion,  in  which  pious 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  take  a part.  The  number  of 
communicants  is  very  small;  at  an  average  it  is  not  above  30, 
but  including  communicants  from  neighbounng  panshes,  about 
250  generally  communicate  here.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
there5 being  so  few  in  the  pansh;  but  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
peculiar  doctnnes  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  chiefly 
by  demagogues,  in  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  the  supper 

Much  of  the  substance  of  Donald  Macphie’s  essay  concerns  the 
due  succession  and  individual  character  with  attendent  ntuals  of  the 
days  of  the  “Communion  Season”  and  the  “Service  of  the  Loid  s 


9 J.  McLauchlan.  Parishes  of  Moy  and  Dalarossie.  New  Statistical  Account . xiv 
(1845),  112. 
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Supper”.  In  the  scene-setting  we  may  detect  another  important  insight 
into  the  Presbyterianism  of  Gaelic  Scotland.  The  author  devotes 
considerable  space  to  an  evocation  of  the  landscape  and  the  elements, 
die  physical  context  of  a particular  religious  and  social  way  of  life.  The 
description  of  die  natural  world  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  .is 
significant  not  for  its  roseate  prose  mise-en-scene  but  for  the  way  in 
which  a religious  movement  from  England  and  die  Scottish  Lowlands  is 
transformed  into  a distinctive  Highland  evangelicalism.  Both  die  use  of 
the  Gaelic  language  and  the  strongly  self-evident  appreciation  of  the 
natural  world  become  significant  vehicles  for  the  adoption  and 
transmission  of  new  religious  concepts.  Key  words  and  phrases  are 
'‘mystery”  ( diomhciirecichd)  and  “sense  of  die  sacred”  (s pi  or  ad  a' 
chrbhaidh ) which  in  the  context  seem  subjective,  insubstantial  and 
unspecific;  we  might  have  expected  a more  explicit  and  conventional 
rationalisation  of  this  world  so  vividly  descnbed,  attributing  it  to  a 
supreme  architect  and  Divine  Creator,  but  there  is  no  allusion  to  an  act 
of  Creation.  Indeed  the  overall  emphasis  on  the  role  played  by  the  laity, 
the  locus  of  spintual  and  theological  issues  with  the  people,  and  the 
note  almost  of  recrimination  in  the  closing  sentences  of  the  church’s 
neglect  of  die  people  and  their  culture,  suggest  a detachment  which  is 
atypical  of  nineteenth-century  commentators.  Though  we  should  not 
necessarily  infer  evidence  of  an  atavistic  animism  winch  modem 
commentators  perhaps  too  readily  and  credulously  identify  as 
characteristic  of  Celtic  consciousness,  we  may  perceive  here  a religious 
duality  preserved  in  Gaelic  culture,  combining  an  evangelical 
Christianity  with  an  older,  instinctive  and  metaphysical  spintuality. 

The  overall  character  and  content  of  the  Gaelic  text  contributes  a 
counter  to  what  has  been  a prevalent  paradigm  of  mneteendi-century 
Scottish  History,  that  is,  that  the  Clearances  were  facilitated  by  die  lack 
of  resistance,  defeatism  and  apathy  of  their  victims.  Specifically,  an 
authoritarian,  repressive  and  introspective  evangelicalism  is  said  to 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the  cultural  disintegration  of  Gaelic 
society,  inducing  an  often  cataclysmic  spintual  and  economic  decline. 
The  Free  Church,  with  aspects  of  its  Calvinist  dieology  such  as 
concepts  of  authority  and  obedience,  is  accused  by  historians  and 
commentators  of  sapping  die  vitality  of  the  Gael  A further  point  has 
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been  made,  generally  articulated  by  historians  wnting  in  English  and 
without  in-depth  knowledge  of  essential  primary  sources  in  Gaelic,  is 
that  the  church,  or  more  particularly  the  Free  Church,  was  responsible 
for  the  weakening  of  traditional  Gaelic  culture  and  the  impovenshment 
of  the  folk  tradition.  Too  often  a single  citation  is  made  to  support  such 
a thesis,  such  as  the  ironic  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  a Ness  woman 
by  Alexander  Carmichael,  the  folklore  collector,  recording  a 
conversation  of  about  1878  in  which  it  was  said  that  Men  and 
Ministers  did  away  with  songs  and  stones,  music  and  dancing,  sports 
and  games,  “perverting  the  minds  and  ruining  the  souls  of  the  people, 
leading  them  to  folly  and  stumbling. .. . The  people  have  forsaken  their 
follies  and  their  Sabbath-breaking,  and  there  is  no  pipe,  no  fiddle  here 
now.”10  Donald  Macphie’s  essay  is  a vivid  rejoinder  to  such 
perceptions  and  accusations,  with  its  extended  descnption  and  analysis 
of  religious  experience  from  within  the  tradition  and  its  insight  into  the 
part  played  by  evangelical  presbytenamsm,  both  in  its  espousal  of 
Gaelic,  its  forms  of  leadership,  and  its  spintual  reinforcement,  in 
contnbuting  to  the  survival  of  Gaelic  society  in  the  face  of  extreme 
adversity. 
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